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Notes. 


“THE SPANISH MOOR’S TRAGEDY’ 
OR ‘LUST’S DOMINION.’ 


HENSLOWE’S diary records in February, 
1599/1600, a payment to Thomas Dekker, 
William Haughton, and John Day in respect 
of a book called ‘The Spaneshe Mores 
Tragedie.’ No play of that name has come 
down to us. There is, however, an extant 
tragedy of which a Spanish Moor is the 
central figure, published in 1657 under the 
title of ‘ Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious 
Queen,’* and attributed on the title-page 
to ‘*Cristofer Marloe, Gent.’’ This play is 
certainly not Marlowe’s. Is it ‘ The Spanish 
Moor’s Tragedy’ of Dekker, Haughton, and 
Day, as Collier suggests ? 





* Reprinted in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. xiv. 
References are to this edition. 


So far there has been no definite evidence 
either way. Fleay (an untrustworthy guide 
in these matters) and Swinburne accept 
Collier’s identification; Sir Adolphus Ward 
and Mr. A. H. Bullen on the other hand reject 
it. The two latter are followed by Miss 
Mary L. Hunt, Dekker’s most recent bio- 
grapher, who, in her excellent monograph 
on the dramatist (‘Thomas Dekker,’ Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1911, p. 63), con- 
fidently expresses her disbelief in Dekker’s 
collaboration in the extant play. 

““Tt is [she says] not only wholly unlike the 
known work of Dekker, but it is also for the most 
part unlike that of his collaborators. ...The Queen 
and Eleazar were conceived by a more ‘robust’ 
mind than that of Dekker, who never drew 
either a convincing villain or a bad woman of 
imposing presence, or told in his plays a story of 
successful lust. Nor can I see any evidence in 
characterization or in phrasing that he retouched 
this drama, least of all the opening scene, which 
Swinburne so positively claims for him.” 

Nevertheless Miss Hunt is wrong and 
Swinburne is right. Although ‘ Lust’s 
Dominion’ is unlike most of Dekker’s work, 
a comparison of it with his early ventures 
in the domain of tragedy, and especially 
with ‘Old Fortunatus, will at once place 
its identity with ‘The Spanish Moor’s 
Tragedy’ beyond a doubt. That of all 
Dekker’s plays it should be ‘ Old Fortuna- 
tus’ that, in its style and diction, is most 
closely connected with ‘ Lust’s Dominion’ 
is natural, since the latter play (taking it 
to be ‘The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy’) was 
written immediately after Dekker had 
finished working on ‘Old _ Fortunatus.’ 
This “‘ pleasant comedy ”’ as it now stands 
is Dekker’s recast of an older drama. His 
revision, begun and completed in November, 
1599, must have been of the most extensive 
nature, for he was paid 6. for it, as much 
as was often paid for a new play; and in the 
following month he received another 31. 
for still further alterations and additions.} 
The revised version was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register (as ‘Old Fortunatus 
in his newe lyverie’) on Feb. 20, 1600, 
just seven days after the payment to 
Dekker and his collaborators on account 
of ‘The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy’ recorded 
by Henslowe. 

The first act, clearly written by one hand, 
is wholly Dekker’s. Before I had read a dozen 
lines of the first scene 1 became convinced 
pee they were his. I suspect that the 
passage that convinced me, convinced 
| Swinburne, for it bears the unmistakable 








+ See Dr. W. W. Greg’s edition of ‘ Henslowe’s 
| Diary,’ Part IL., 179. 
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stamp of Dekker. It was the Queen- 
Mother’s exhortation to the musicians : 
Chime out your softest strains of harmony, 
And on delicious music’s silken wings 
Send ravishing delight to my love’s ears, 
That he may be enamour’d of your tunes. 


Let the reader compare this passage with 
these from Dekker’s acknowledged works: 
Music, talk louder, that thy silver voice 
May reach my sovereign’s ears. ’ ; 
° ‘ Satiromastix,’ IT. i. 
Go, let music 
Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all the building, that her sphery soul 
May, on the wings of air, in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoy’d. 
‘Westward Hoe,’ IV. ii. 
oon . take instruments, 
And let the raptures of choice harmony 
Thorough the hollow windings of his ear 
Carry their sacred sounds, and wake each sense 
To stand amazed at our bright eminence. 
‘Old Fortunatus,’ I. i. 
.-and secretly 
Commanded music with her silver tongue 
To chime soft lullabies into her soul. 
Ibid., III. ii. 


Not only had Dekker, as these passages 
show, a keen appreciation of music, but he 
had (as we shall see later) a great idea of its 
power to excite amorous desire, and it is 
to rouse passion in Eleazar that the Queen- 
Mother invokes the aid of her musicians. 
Immediately following the lines above 
quoted she begs a kiss from him, but he 
repels her with impatience : 


Eleazar. Away, away ! 


Queen- Mother. No, no, says ay; and _ twice 
away says stay. 
So in ‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ when 
Jane rejects Hammon’s advances with 


**T love not you,” he replies : 


All this, I hope, is but a woman’s fray 
That means: come to me, when she cries: away ! 
In this same scene Eleazar has a speech : 
i cannot ride through the Castilian streets 
But thousand eyes, through windows and through 
doors, 
Throw killing looks at me, and every slave 
At Eleazar darts a finger out, 
And every hissing tongue cries ‘‘ There’s the Moor!" 
closely resembling one of Galloway’s speeches 
in Act III. se. i. of ‘Old Fortunatus’ : 
. . » see, from the windows 
Of every eye derision thrusts out cheeks, 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter ; every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of scorn. 


In Act I. se. ii. Alvero announces to 
Eleazar that the King is at the point of 


death : 
Death’s frozen hand holds royal Philip’s heart ; 








while in ‘Old Fortunatus’ (V. ii.) Ampedo, 
with his last breath, exclaims : 

Death’s frozen hand 
Congeals life’s little river in my breast. 

The next passage to be noted is in the first 
speech of the dying King Philip in I. iii. 
The Queen-Mother, thanking Heaven that 
she finds him still alive, expresses the hope 
that he may yet live 

to see 
Unnumber’d years to guide this empery. 
The King replies : 
The number of my years ends in one day: 
Ere this sun’s down, all a king’s glory sets. 

It is interesting to compare the sentiments 
of the speeches put into the mouths of 
dying men by contemporary dramatists. 
The last thoughts of Dekker’s characters 
are not of their physical sensations, nor 
of their sins nor the world to come, but of 
the transitoriness of life, which in one day 
or minute is brought to a close. Thus in 
‘Old Fortunatus,’ V. ii., Andelocia assures: 
the dying Ampedo that Fortune’s “ next 
morn’s eye’”’ shall ‘‘overshine the sun in 
majesty.” Ampedo replies: 

But this sad night shall make an end of me. 


The sentiment will be found twice again in 
the same play: in the first scene, where 
Fortunatus hesitates in his choice between 
the gifts offered him by Fortune : 
The greatest strength expires in loss of breath, 
The mightiest in one minute stoop to death ; 
and in II. ii. where death comes to Fortunatus 
himself, and he exclaims: 
No hand can conquer fate ; 

This instant is the last of my life’s date. 

To return to our play, we see Dekker’s 
hand again a few lines further on: 

When a few dribbling minutes have run out, 

Mine hour is ended. 
Compare :— 

. ... those short-lived minutes 
That dribble out your life. 
‘Old Fortunatus,’ ITI. ii, 

In Act I. se. iv. we have : 

Alvero. - » - awake thy soul, 
And on thy resolution fasten wings 
Whose golden feathers may outstrip their hate. 

Eleazar. Ill tie no golden feathers to my wings, 
Reference to the pages of ‘ Old Fortunatus ’ 
will show how constantly “ wings’’ figure in 
Dekker’s metaphor at this time, and in one 
of the scenes he contributed to ‘ The Roaring 
Girl’ (IV. ii.) we get : 

Husband, I plucked, 

When he had tempted me to think well of him, 

Gilt feathers from thy wings, to make him fly 

More lofty. 
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In Act III. se. ii. the King (Fernando) 
endeavours to debauch the chaste Maria. 
This scene is typical of Dekker. The foiling 
of a royal or noble profligate’s designs upon 
a virtuous woman was at this time his stock 
tragic motif. He uses it again in ‘ Satiro- 
mastix ’ and in ‘ Westward Hoe.’ Not only 
so, but the King in ‘ Satiromastix’ and the 
Earl in ‘ Westward Hoe’ employ the same 
machinations to compass their evil designs. 
In both these plays, asin ‘ Lust’s Dominion,’ 
music and a banquet are provided to add 
to the allurements of speech—absurdly 
enough in the present play, since Maria has 
been roused from her bed in the dead of 
night. Note also that it is by means of a 
soporifie drug that Maria foils the King. 
This is a favourite device of SMekker’s, 


appearing again not only in the kindred, 


scenes of ‘Satiromastix’ and ‘ Westward 
Hoe,’ but in ‘Old Fortunatus’ (III. ii.) 
and the First Part of ‘The Honest Whore’ 
(I. iii.) In ‘ Lust’s Dominion’ Maria ad- 
ministers the draught to the King; in 
‘Satiromastix’’ and ‘ Westward Hoe’ it is 
the woman who takes the ‘‘ somniferous 
potion,” the sight of her supposed dead 
body inspiring the royal or noble lover with 
shame and remorse. 

If this .scene (excluding the few lines 
introducing Oberon and the fairies at the 
close) is carefully compared with ‘ Satiro- 
mastix,’ V. ii. (Belles Lettres edition), and 
‘Westward Hoe,’ IV. ii., its authorship will 
at once become apparent. 

Two parallels with other works of Dekker 
are worth noting :— 

Maria’s speech : 

af erate ene here you look on me with sunset eyes, 

For by beholding you my glory dies. 
and ‘ Old Fortunatus,’ III. i. : 

Dead is my love, I am buried in her scorn, 
That is my sunset. 
The drugged King exclaims : 
. . . the cold hand of sleep 
Hath thrust his icy fingers m my breast, 
in words echoing those of Shakespeare in 
‘King John’ : 
And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw. 
Act V. se. vii. 
—a parallel noted by Hazlitt. What is more 
interesting for our purpose is that Dekker 
uses the same metaphor again in ‘The 
Gull’s Horn-book,’ chap. iii. : 
If the morning....waxing cold, thrust his frosty 
fingers into thy bosom ; 
and ‘The Seven Deadly Sins of London’ 
(Camb. Univ. Press reprint, p. 81) : 
-..-he into whose bosom threescore winters have 
thrust their frozen fingers. 





When we come to the next scene (III. iii.)> 
the unmistakable rhythm of Dekker may 
be detected in Maria’s dying utterance : 
Heaven, ope your windows, that my spotless soul, . 
Riding upon the wings of innocence, 

May enter Paradise. 

This should be compared with the invoca- 
tions of music already quoted, and with the 
dying Susan’s speech in ‘The Witch of 
Edmonton,’ III. iii. : 

iG x wasters my soul’s purity 

Shall with bold wings ascend the doors of Mercy ;: 
and also with the lines in Act I. se. i. of 
‘Old Fortunatus’ : 

Thy Heaven-inspired soul, on Wisdom’s wings, 
Shall fly up to the Parliament of Jove. 

When the King wakes and discovers that 

Maria is dead, he exclaims: 
O my dear love! 
Yet heavens can witness thou wert never mine, 
in words that recall the opening lines of 
Hammon’s speech (‘The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day,’ IV. i.) as he watches Jane at work : 
ee there my fair love sits ; 
She’s fair and lovely, but she is not mine. 
In Act V. se. v. the reference to ratsbane : 
Wow ncnes these dignities, 
Like poison, make men swell; this ratsbane - 
honour, 

O, ’tis so sweet! they'll lick it till all burst, 
is Dekker’s. Compare ‘The Whore of 
Babylon’ (Pearson, ii. 210) : 

lf the sweet bane 
I lay be swallowed, oh! a kingdom bursts. 

Finally, in Eleazar’s last speech in the 
play (V. vi.) we have one of Dekker’s numer- 
ous metaphorical allusions to the raising up 
of spirits within a magic circle from which 
they cannot stray : 

May’st thou, lascivious queen, whose damned 
charms 

Bewitch’d me to the circle of thy arms, 

Unpitied die ; 

with which we may compare ‘Old For-- 

tunatus,’ ITT. i.: 

If by the sovereign magic of thine eye 

Thou canst enchant his looks to keep the circle 

Of thy fair cheeks, be bold to try their charms. 

Apart from these passages, Dekker’s hand’ 
is evidenced by certain peculiarities of 
style and the use of some of his favourite 
words and expressions. One of his most 
noticeable mannerisms is his habit of itera- 
ting words and phrases, often three or four 
times over. He indulges in this trick to a. 
far greater extent than any of his con- 
temporaries, who, as a rule, affect triple or 
fourfold repetitions only as a conventional 
means of indicating mental distraction or- 
madness. There are several of these charac- 
teristic repetitions in this play—e.g. “‘away,.. 
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away !”” “ “hegone, begone !”’ “ O, he’s dead, 
he’s dead ”’ (I. i. )3 i But that he has an eye, 
‘an eye, an eye”’ (II. ii.); ‘So, gone, gone, 
gone’’ (II. iv.); ‘“‘ Heart, heart, heart, 
heart !”? (IV. v.); ‘‘ See, see, see, see!”’ 

play that amain, amain, amain’”’ (V. v.). 

‘“*Hellhound’’ is one of his most fre- 
‘quently used, and most distinctive, terms 
of abuse. We find it twice in this play : 
T’'ll fight thee, damned oe an Ve i. 

Hear me the " hellhound. V. 

Another is ‘‘ damnation,” oe twice applied 

to Eleazar : 

Damnation, vanish from me! V. iii. 

Worse than damnation ! fiend, monster ¥s men ! 
e Te 

For this last exclamation compare Part II. 

of ‘The Honest Whore,’ ITI. i. : 

Worse than damnation! a wild kerne, a frog, 

A dog whom I'll scarce spurn. 

It does not follow that all the scenes 
showing traces of Dekker’s work are entirely 
his. It is clear that many of them are not. 
The part of the play written by Dekker 
alone is the whole of Act I., Act II. i. ii., 
Act ITI. ii. (to the entry of the fairies), 
lii., and iv., Act V. v. and vi. The brief 
vision of Oberon and the fairies at the end 
of III. ii. is certainly Day’s. Even the 
critics who doubt or deny Dekker’s colla- 
boration admit that it may be Day’s, and it 
is inthe same riming lines of four measures 
as the Oberon scenes at the end of ‘The 
Parliament of Bees.’ The differentiation of 
Day’s and Haughton’s work in the remain- 
ing scenes is a more speculative matter. A 
comparison of the riming octosyllabic lines 
in the Crab and Cole scenes (I. iii. and iv.) 
with Shorthose’s similar riming Speeches 
in ‘Grim, the Collier of Croydon,’ and of 
the prose in III. v. with the prose of the 
same play, seems to justify the attribution 
of these scenes to Haughton. Dekker’s 
was evidently the controlling hand through- 
out, for there are many touches suggestive 
of his revision of his collaborators’ work. 
‘Subject to this reservation, I would allot 
Act II. iii.-vi., III. v. and vi. to Haughton; 
Act ITI. i., end of ii., and Act IV. to Day. 
Act V. i.-iv. contains, I think, mixed work 
of Day and Dekker. 

It cannot be said that Dekker’s literary 
reputation is likely to gain anything by the 
establishment of his substantial responsi- 
bility for ‘Lust’s Dominion.’ But the 
‘proof of its identity with ‘The Spanish 
Moor’s Tragedy’ is interesting as revealing 
his only extant contribution to the full- 
‘blooded Marlovian type of tragedy. 

H. DUGDALE SYKEsS. 


ALLEN AND FERRERS. 


A FEW weeks ago I came across a curious 
little suggestion in family history which 
may be of interest to those of your readers 
who are genealogists. In a MS. in the 
Heralds’ College quoted by Maddison (‘ Lines 
Pedigrees,’ i. 9) occurs the following “‘ note ” 
attached to a pedigree of the family of 
Alleyne of Grantham and Skillington, Lines: 

“This Riehard Allen [ob. Sept. 6, 1559] declared 
on his death-bed to George Allen his brother and 
Henry Allen his nephew [his son John having 
predeceased him, 1557] that their ancestors were 
lords of Chartley Park, for that one of their 
ancestors did kill his Barbar by chance medley 
and did thereupon flee to Ireland, whereby he 
escaped the attainture and punishment, and there 
lived unknown many yeares; so lost the same 
lands which the Lord Ferrers lately bad end 
enjoyed ; and this Richard was the first that lived 
in Grantham and revealed the same as he had 
understood from his Father and Grandfather, 
with tears, bewailing y® chance. Of this, I, 
Yorke Herald, was credibly informed this 
29 January, 1578.”’ 

Contrary to what one might expect, York 
Herald (William Dethick) on hearing this 
narrative was to a certain extent impressed 
by it. At the same time, after the manner 
of his age, an attempt at verification would 
probably seem to. him useless or unnecessary. 

The tale itself seems just one of those 
vague legends of past greatness and riches 
(“if every one had his rights’’) which, as 
much to-day as ever, serve to impress, 
embarrass, or amuse, as the case may be, 
those to whom they are confided. Now 
for the related facts. 

According to the Visitation pedigree, the 
first of the Alleyne line is ‘‘ George Allen of 
Chartley, Staffs.” He therefore apparently 
is the fugitive of York Herald’s note. He 
is represented as the father of Richard Allen, 
** the first that lived in Grantham ”’; and this 
Richard had, according to the pedigree, 
two wives, viz., 1...., a daughter of John 
Sheldon of Bewley ; 2, Isabel, daughter cf 

. who survived her husband, he 
dyi ing Sept. 6, 1559. 

It would, one supposes, be either John 
or Richard “ Allen,”’ grandsons of the above, 
who supplied York Herald with the in- 
formation which he has thought proper to 
hand down to posterity. John, the elder 
son of a (i.) John, son of the above Richard 
(which John i. died in the latter’s lifetime, 
1557), was Alderman of Grantham in 1594 ; 
Richard’s will was proved in 1616, being 
dated May 28 of that year ; so that both were 
alive in January, 1578, at which time the 
Herald was “credibly informed” of the 
ifamily tradition. 
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The above statements may now be com- 
pared with the following :— 

In the Visitation of Warwickshire, 1619, 
by Camden (Harl. Soc., xii. 3), and Dugdale’s 
‘Warwickshire ’ (ii. 973), there are pedigrees 
of the Ferrers family, and in particular of 
the Groby branch, which began with that 
William (second son of William Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby 1248-54) who married Joan le 
Despencer, and, having inherited Groby 
from his mother Margaret de Quinci, his 
father’s second wife, was himself father of 
William, first Lord Ferrers of Groby (1270- 
1324), as may be seen in the various Peerage 
pedigrees. William, the fifth Lord of Groby, 
had a younger son Thomas, who, having 
married the heiress of Baldwin Freville, 
became possessed in her right of Tamworth, 
and the progenitor of the Ferrers of Tam- 
worth. Thomas and Elizabeth above had 
(with Thomas, who succeeded to Tamworth) 
a younger son, Henry, of Hambleton, 
Rutland, who married a Kentish lady, 
Margaret, daughter and coheir of William 
Hextall of East Peckham, and widow of 
William Whetenhall, to whose son by her 
and heir, William Whetenhall, her East 
Peckham property passed at her death, 
away from her second husband, who in virtue 
of being its holder during her lifetime had 
been High Sheriff of Kent 3 Hen. VI. and 
9 Ed. IV. This Henry and Margaret 
were parents of Edward Ferrers, who by 
marriage with Constance, daughter and heir 
of Sic Nicholas Brome, obtained Baddesley 
Clinton, which has remained a family pos- 
session.* Sir Edward Ferrers left beside 
his eldest son and heir Henry, who died 
1526, younger sons Edward, George, and 
Nicholas. 

Of these George is recorded as having 

married Mary, daughter of Richard Sheldon 
of Beoley or Bewley (now Bewdley), Worces- 
tershire. According to Camden’s 1619 
Visitation, her mother was a Rudings heiress. 
Two Ralf Sheldons, father and son, are 
menticned by Nash, i. 64, of whom the first 
married a daughter and heiress of Rudings, 
and the second Philippe, daughter and 
heiress of Baldwin Heath of Ford Hall in 
Wotton-Wawen. If these were really two 
and not one and the same person (their dates 
are not given), the second had a son ‘‘ John,” 
described as ‘‘ of London.” 
* It had been bought by John Brome, Nicholas’s 
grandfather, from John Catesby. This John 
Brome was Burgess for Warwick part of 8 Hen. IV., 
and seems to have been of Brome Hall or Place 
in Lapworth, which Dugdale thinks was the 
original family seat. 





I have so far obtained no further informa- 
tion as to this George Ferrers. 

It is interesting to note the existence of a 
George Ferrers contemporary with George 
‘“* Allen.” The one seems (as far as I have 
been able to trace the matter) to drop out 
of the pedigree and disappear—not in itself, 
of course, a very remarkable thing in the 
case of a younger son—and the other emerges 
from obscurity to head a pedigree. He 
leaves a son who hands down “ on his death- 
bed ” a story, probably enough confused and 
ill-remembered as told by a dying man, and 
by the time it has reached his great-grandsons 
(one or both of whom were probably the 
Herald’s informants) likely to be a little 
more confused and variant from the original. 

Those accustomed to genealogical work 
will, I am sure, agree that it is a common 
thing for the wives of a father and son to 
be wrongly attributed, so that it is stretching 
no point to suggest that the ‘“‘ daughter of 
John Sheldon” given vaguely as the first 
wife of Richard might quite possibly have 
been the wife of his father George. As for 
the variant ‘“‘ John” and “ Ralf” Sheldon, 
the father of Ralf (or Ralf i. if there were 
two) is “ John” according to Nash, and 
Ralf (Ralf ii.) has a brother ‘‘ John” also ; 
so that, as things go in pedigrees such as 
these, which have never undergone very 
critical examination, the one name is likely 
enough to be substituted for the other. 

I think it is not saying too much to suggest 
an element of unlikelihood in the alleged 
marriage of a purely local man like Richard 
Allen of Grantham with the daughter of so 
far away a family—also quite “local” in 
prestige and position, but much higher, pre- 
sumably, in both than would be the son of 
an unknown man himself a new-comer. 

It is, of course, quite possible, momen- 
tarily taking the family story as true, that 
George Ferrers or Allen may have married 
Mary, daughter of Ralf Sheldon; and his son 
Richard, through this connexion, a daughter 
of that Ralf’s son John, his own cousin. 
The wife and child, in such a case, might well 
take refuge in the paternal home during the 
husband’s exile and wanderings. The im- 
plication or assumption that much property 
and great position have been lost, when all 
the while the case is that of a younger son 
who probably had not much to lose, is just 
what one would expect in such a Case, 
especially when the tale is told by one of a 
fourth generation; and, to my thinking, 
helps to give a certain air of verisimilitude 
to the whole allegation. 

E. B. DE COLEPEPER, 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE CIVIL WAR 
TRACTS. 


“ONE of the most interesting groups of tracts 
in a local collection is that connected with 
the Civil. War. These fragile and badly 
printed little quartos always appeal to one’s 
love of history. The very handling of them 


‘has a special attraction ; they seem to allure 


one on, recalling as they so vividly do the past. 
‘They are also valuable contemporary records. 

Some of our local writers, as Gorham, 
Kingston, and others, have made use of 
them in their works. The tracts have lately 
enlisted more interest, and deeper study 
has been the result. Perhaps this has been 
since the publication of the catalogue of 
Thomason Tracts of the British Museum. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity of 
adding some very scarce ones from Lord 
Polwarth’s library to my Huntingdon- 
shire collection, and these additions make 
it now a fairly good one. As I have not 
seen a list specially devoted to this county, 
I venture to subjoin one, hoping it may be 
useful. 

The very many tracts referring to or 
written about any of the many Huntingdon- 
shire families connected with this period I 
have omitted, as the list might be too lengthy 
for dear old ‘N. & Q.’ There were Edward 
Montague of Hinchingbrooke, the Earl of 
Manchester of Kimbolton Castle, the Lord 
Kimbolton, Stephen Marshall of Godman- 
‘chester, Philip Nye of Kimbolton, Col. 
Valentine Walton of Great Staughton, 
Henry Lawrence of St. Ives, and a host of 
others, besides the Cromwell family and 
their connexions. All tracts referring to 
these I have considered as_ biographical 
rather than topographical, and have ex- 
cluded them. 

On looking over the tracts I notice 
several interesting features. Some have 
borders to the title-pages, and others have 
them not. Nos. 10, 12, and 13 have narrow 
fancy borders, while Nos. 22, 23, and 26 
have only two thin lines, and Nos. 6 and 11 
a single line. It may be borders were used 
from stock and also put to other pamphlets. 
Two of them, Nos. 22 and 23, have woodcuts 
on the last pages: the first a figure, and the 
second ships. The tracts are of the usual 
character and size, and the imprints are, I 
believe, very well known. I should be glad 
to hear of any additions to the list. 

1641 [March 15]. 

1. The | SEVERALL | Votes and Resolutions | 
of | Both Houses | of | PARLIAMENT, | Concern- 
ing the Kings last Message, sent | from Huntington 
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to both Houses, on Wed- | nesday the 16. of 
March, 1641. | With his Majestie’s Message before 
to | both Houses of Parliament, | March 15, 1641. 

Printed at London for Rich. Harper and I. G. | 
1641. 

Dated from ‘“‘ Huntington 15 Martii, 1641.” 

4ll. A 2,A3. 

(1641 March 17}. 

2. A | REMONSTRANCE | OF THE’ GREAT 
AFFAYRES and | Matters of Consequence betwixt 
the | King and both Houses of Parliament. | 
March, 16th, 1641. | TOUCHING THE PRESENT 
E- j state of these two Kingdomes, En- | g’and and 
Ireland. | With the Votes and Resolutions of both 

Houses of Parliament, Concerning the Kings 

last message from Huntington, March 17, 1641. 


[Woodcut device.] 
London, Printed for John Thomas, 1641. 


4 ll. 8 pp. 
1641 [Aug. 27]. 

3. The | Remonstrance | and | Petition | of the 

| County of Huntington, the Knights, | Gentle- 

Freeholders and | Inhabitants. 


men, Clergy, 
To the Right Honourable the Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament, for the 


Continuance of the Church-government, and 
DIVINE SERVICES, or Book of | COMMON PRAYER 
Matth. 21. Vers. 13. |My house shall be called 
the house of prayer. 

Printed in the Year. 1641. 

B.M. 117 f. 26. 

1641. 
4, The | Arminian | Nynnery: | or, | A Briefe 
description | and Relation of the late erected Mo- 
| nasticall Place, called the Arminian | Nvnnery 
at little Gidding in | Hvntington-shire. Humbly 
recommended to the wise Consideration | of this 
present Parliament, 

The Foundation is by a Company of Farrars { 
at Giddding. 

[Woodcut.] 
Printed for Thomas Underhill MpcxttI. 
6 ll. 10 pp. 

1642 [Jan.]. 

5. The Fovre | PETITIONS | of | Hunrtine- 
TON SHIRE, NORFOLK |SVFFOLK, and Essex. | 
Ioyntly concerning the libertie cf the Subiects, 
to the Ho | nourable Assembly of the High Court 
of | Parliament. | Vnanimously concurring to the 
rooting out of Papists, | and their Religion from 
our Kingdome ; and the re- | moving the Popish 
Lords, and Bishops from their | Votes in the 
House of Peeres: and that there | may be a 
Speedy Reformation of Re- | ligion in our Church, 
according | to the Word of God. 

The Petition of Huntington-shire, particularly 
con- | taining the behalfe of the Lord Kimbolton. 

[Small woodblock.] 
London, 

Printed for Iohn Hammond, 1642. 

4 ll. 7 pp. 

The Huntingdonshire portion of this tract is 
reprinted in ‘ Fenland N. & Q.,’ art. 167. 

[1642, Ianuary 17.] 

6. Two | ORDINANCES | of the | Lorps and 
Commons | Assembled in Parliament, | For the 
Assessing all men of ability, | within the 
Counties of Northampton, Leicester, | Derby, Rut- 
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dand, Nottingham, Huntingdon, Bedford, and | 
Buckingham, that have not Contributed upon the 

| Propositions of both Houses of Parliament ; 
and they to be | voted and assessed in like sort as 
was the 400,000/. |by an Act of this present 
Parliament. | As also, for the Association of the 
severall | Counties aforesaid, for the mutual 
defence one of | another. With the names of 
the Committees in the said | Counties, for the 
same purpose. 

Die Lune, 16 Ian. 1642. 

It is this day ordered by the Commons House of 
Parliament, | that the Ordinance for levying of 
moneys, within the | Counties of Northampton, 
Bedford, dc. be printed | together with the 
Ordinance for Association of the afore- | said 
Counties. 

Hen. Elsynge Cler. Parl. D. Com. 
London, 

Printed for Iohn Wright in the Old-baily; 

Tanuary 17, 1642. 


411. 8 pp. 
1642 [March 18]. 
7. The {| ANSWER | Of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment |to the | Ktnacs MeEssaGe. | sent to his 
ae excellent Majesty, the 16th | of March. 


Therein nominating divers parti- | cular per - 
sons, which have lately past into | Ireland by the 
Kings speciall Warrants, and there | joyned them- 
selves to the Rebels. 

Together with His Majestie’s Message, sent 
from H untington to both Houses of Parliament, 
_— his removall to the City of Yorke, | March 15. 





Also the severall votes of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment | upon the aforesaid Message. | Whereunto 
is added, | The resolutions of the Parliament, for 
securing the | Kingdome of England and Dominion 
of Wales. 

Printed by order of both Houses. 

> ndon : 

Printed by E. G. for I. Wright, 1642. 

411.4 2,A3. Black-letter. 

1642 [March 16]. 

8. A Nevv | DECLARATION | of both Houses 
of Parliamert: | Sent to the Kings most Excel- 
lent | Majesty, the sixteenth of March | Upon 
his removall from Huntington to York. 

Also his Majesties Message to both Houses | of 
Parliament, upon his removall | to the City of 
Yorke : | Together with the Votes and resolutions 
of both | Houses, Concerning the said Message, | 

the 16 of March 1641. 
[Woodcut device.] 
London, 

_Printed for Iohn Fanke, and are to be sold at 
his | shop next doore to the Kings head in | 
Fleetstreet, 1642. 

4 ll. 6 pp. 

1642 [Dec. 8]. 

9. A |GLorious and Happy | VICTORY | 
Obtained by the Volluntiers of Buck- | ingham, 
Bedford, Hartford, Cambridge, Hun- | tington, 
and Northamptonshire, being almost | seven 
thousand of able souldiers. 

_ Against the Lord Wentworth, Sonne to | the 
Earle of Strafford, with 8000. Horse | and Foot, 
neref Alesbury, and Wickham, in | Buckingham- 
shire: December 6, 1642 | Declaring the manner 


| number that was slain | on both sides, being. the 


greatest Victory that | hath beene obtained since the 
beginning of | these Warres. 
(Two small devices.] 
ondon, 
Printed for I. H. and J. Wright, December 8, 
1642 


411. A2,A3. 
HERBERT E. Norris. 


Cirencester. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE GoRDON Riots: SHot Marks. (See 
10 S. viii. 455.)—The following note occurs 
among some MS. memoranda on the Gordon 
Riots collected by a Mr. Richard Hincker- 
man :— 


““Mr. Hay told the writer about thirty years 
ago that one day he saw in Charlotte Row (in 
which is the west side of the Mansion House) an 
old man gazing earnestly at the front of the house 
built against the tower of St. Stephen’s Church, 
and opened a conversation with him. The 
stranger, a Scotchman, stated he was a sergeant 
in the army, and was on the spot with his regiment 
during Lord George Gordon’s Riots, when the 
mob was fired over ; and that he visited the place 








on every anniversary of the occurrence to view 
the shot marks on the house. 

‘*Mr. Dawson, at one time proprietor of the 
Bank Coffee-House (demolished to obtain part of 
the site of the present Royal Exchange), once 
stated that on the same occasion he and many 
other volunteers assembled one evening in that 
former Royal Exchange, and when in marching 
order, the colonel said to them : ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
be firm!’ and led them out at the north gate. 
They marched along Bartholomew Lane, Loth- 
bury, Cateaton Street, Milk Street, Bread Street, 
Upper Thames Street, Dowgate Hill, and Wall- 
brook, and then into the Royal Exchange, where 
they were regaled with an abundance of cold beef, 
bread, cheese, and beer. Feb. 10, 1845.” 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CHRISTOPHER CARLEILL AND SIR FRANCIS 
WALSINGHAM.—The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ under ‘ Carleill, Christopher,’ 
states that ‘‘ he married Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, and sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s wife. His widow was alive 
in 1609.”’ On the other hand, under ‘ Wal- 
singham, Sir Francis’ it states that Wal- 
singham had no children by his first wife 
Anne, widow of Alexander Carleill (and 
mother of Christopher Cazleill), and by his 
second wife Ursula, widow of Sir Richard 
Worsley, he had a daughter Frances (Lady 
Sidney), who was his only surviving child, 
and another daughter Mary, who died un- 
married in June, 1580. 

The latter biography gives the facts cor- 
rectly (except that, I think, “ Sir Richard 
Worsley ” should be “ Richard W., Esq.’’). 





of the’ Bataile, which | lasted five houres, and the 


That Walsingham had no children but 
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Frances and Mary is shown by pedigrees 
in Harl. MS. 807; that one daughter died 
in 1580, and that at his death in 1590 Frances 
was his sole surviving child, are facts for 
which there is abundant evidence. 

What then is the cause of the error in the 
life of Christopher Carleill ? The biographer 
seems not to have noticed that Sir Francis 

_ Walsingham was Carleill’s stepfather, and, 
seeing him described by Stow (‘ Annales,’ 
1605, p. 803) as Carleill’s ‘‘ father-in-law ”’ (a 
very common equivalent of “ stepfather’’ in 
the English of that day), thought it neces- 
sary to marry him to one of Walsingham’s 
daughters. Whom Carleill did marry I 
have not discovered. In a letter to Lord 
Burleigh of June 10, 1590,* he speaks of 
““my poore wief and children”; but though 
he seeks relief for his “‘most ruyned and 
distressed estate,” his patrimony having 
been spent in the service of his country, he 
does not base any claim on the services of 
Walsingham, which he might well have done 
if his wife had been Walsingham’s daughter. 
That her name was Mary is seen from a note 
appended to the will of Alexander Carleill 
(31 Loftes) stating that on April 27, 1594, 
after the death of his widow Anne and his 
son Christopher, administration of the 
estate was granted to Mary, relict of 
the aforesaid Christopher, for the use of the 
children of the same Christopher. But she 
was certainly not Mary Walsingham. 

G. C. Moore SMITH. 


“ Berry” IN 1756: Witi1aM TOLDERVY. 
(See 9 S. xi. 227; 10S. iii. 6.}—On p. 5 of 
vol. iii. of ‘The History of Two Orphans. 
In Four Volumes. By William Toldervy. 
London : 1756,” one finds the sentence :— 

“* No, Sir,’ said the most talkative of them, 
‘we are bound for Manchester, but shall remain 
here two days, in order to finish a parcel of fine 
old Florence at the Talbot: dam’e, I drank five 
betties last night for my own share, and one for 
| ld aaa but, for all that, I am very well to- 

ay. 
This example of the use of “‘ betty,” in the 
sense of a wine-bottle, ought to be added 
to the second edition of ‘The Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ which contains other quotations 
from the same author, eg. under “ per- 
happen.” Where is the best memoir of 
William Toldervy ? According to W. T. 
Lowndes, he wrote also ‘ Select Epitaphs’ 
(London, 1755) and ‘England and Wales 
described in a Series of Letters’ (London, 
1762). E. 8. Dopeson. 


* Lansdowne MS. 64, art. 54, printed (by N. 
Carlisle) in ‘ Collections for a Historv of the 
Family of Carlisle,’ 1822, pp. 24-6. 





RassBi Hirscu AND PRUSSIAN TYRANNY.— 
Prof. Emil G. Hirsch in a monograph of his 
father, Rabbi Samuel Hirsch of Philadelphia, 
published in The Jewish Exponent, records 
of him an incident by no means exceptional 
in the careers of these holy men. German 
by birth, he settled in 1848 in Luxembourg, 
then under Prussian control. It was custom- 
ary before his advent there for Jewish 
recruits to be sworn in more judaico, in some 
degrading manner, which implied that no 
Hebrew could be got to serve the colours 
“unless intimidated by invocations of 
divine curses.”” To that insulting mode of 
recruiting his young brethren in faith 
Rabbiner Hirsch took the gravest possible 
exception, and declined to be a party to 
those detestable proceedings. He so far 
succeeded in removing the official slur by 
securing that Hebrew fathers should accom- 
pany their sons to the synagogue, where 
Hirsch himself dedicated them to_ their 
country’s service, ‘“‘on the National Flag,” 
like other citizens. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 





Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE REV. JOHN 
CAMERON (1653-1719), 


Non-JUROR; AND INCUMBENT OF KINCAR- 
DINE, PERTHSHIRE, 1681-9 . 


For many years past I have interested 
myself in what is called, in Mackenzie’s 
‘History of the Camerons,’ the ‘‘ Worcester 
branch of the family.”” In 1901 I became 
possessed of a quantity of family letters 
written by the following, viz.: Thomas 
Cameron (1704-77), Barbara Anne Came- 
ron (1716-73), Charles Cameron (1748- 
1818), Anne Cameron (1751-1815), Francis 
Cameron (1780-1804), &c.; as well as a 
number of Jacobite papers, including a letter 
from James II., dated Aug. 20, 1670, in 
which he gives his reasons for becoming & 
Roman Catholic ; two letters from Prince 
Charlie to his father, dated Sept. 10 and 21, 
1745, respectively, and six letters to his wife 
and one to his son, written by Dr. Archibald 
Cameron from the Tower on June 6, 1753, 
on the eve of his execution. Since then I 
have acquired, or had access to, a number 
of other letters covering the period 1796- 
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1856, written by various members of the 
family, and a few by other people, viz., 
three from Dr. John Cameron (1579-1625), 
the famous Principal of Glasgow University ; 
three by ancestors of the Butt family, dated 
1686, 1709, and 1717, &c. Many of these 
letters are of great interest ; for instance, 
two written by Francis Cameron, Lieut. 
R.N., give accounts of the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent, in which he took part, and 
the attack on Teneriffe, in which Nelson 
lost his arm; one from Mary Martha 
Butt (Mrs. Sherwood), dated 1800, describes 
a visit which she paid to the Camerons at 
Worcester; another from Ewen Henry 
Cameron, dated July 21, 1834, describes at 
great length the wedding of his cousin Lucy 
Sherwood to William Bagnall ; another from 
Charles Marriott to Charles Cameron (1807- 
1861) gives Newman’s reasons for a refusal 
of the latter’s offer of a contribution to the 
“Tracts for the Times”; one by Lucy 
Lyttelton Cameron (1781-1858), dated 
June 18, 1856, describes her golden wedding- 
day. Some of these letters have more than 
a family interest. 

In addition to these, I have seen and 
catalogued a quantity of relics which have 
been inherited by various members of the 
family, many of them of special interest. 
I have unearthed a very interesting account 
of the curious life led by the ancestors 
of Mrs. Charles Cameron (Anne Ingram) 
during the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century, when Richard Baxter 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
household ; besides records of visits of 
Queen Elizabeth and Charles IT. to White 
Ladies, which had been inhabited by an- 
cestors of Anne Ingram for two hundred 
years. There is also a list of Mrs. Charles 
Richard Cameron’s books, and the opinion 
of them expressed by Dr. Arnold and J. H. 
Shorthouse. 

I have further been able, owing to the dis- 
covery of Timothy Butt’s will, dated 1703, 
to throw fresh light on the origin of the 
Butt family, a subject about which there 
was much controversy at the time of the 
publication of the ‘ Life of Mrs. Sherwood,’ 
in the middle of last century. 

During the past ten years I have made 
copies of the most interesting of the letters 
above mentioned, and have also in my spare 
moments written a short family history, which 
includes a copy of the Birth Brief of Thomas 
Cameron (1704-77), in the Lyon Office, 
Edinburgh, showing his ancestry to the 
point (in 1540) where the family broke off 
from the Camerons of Lochiel. The history 





gives fairly complete accounts of the lives 
of John Cameron (1579-1625); Archibald 
Cameron (1586-1662) ; John Cameron, Non- 
juror (1653-1719); his son-in-law, Robert 
Keith (1681-1757), Bishop of Fife, and 
afterwards Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church; and of Thomas Cameron and 
his son Charles Cameron, and their descend- 
dants at Worcester from the year 1727 to 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It also contains notes on the histories of the 
following families, into which some of our 
ancestors have married, or with whom they 
were connected, viz.: Boyd of Portencross ; 
Macaulay of Ardincaple; Keith of Pitten- 
drum; Raitt of Halgreen; Severne of 
Shrawley ; Plowden of Plow den ; ; Lyttelton 
of Hagley ; Temple of Frankton ; Ingram of 
White Ladies, Worcester ; Lyster, Marten, 
Butt, Waller, Moor, &e. 

My manuscript (exclusive of the letters) 
covers about 200 pages of closely written 
foolscap paper, and I propose to add an 
appendix which will, if possible, include, in 
pedigree-form, the names of all the known 
descendants of John Cameron (1653-1719), 
e.g. the descendants of Bishop Keith, who 
married Isobel Cameron; of Capt. Raitt, 
who married Isobel Cameron’s sister; of 
Thomas Cameron and his wife Barbara Anne 
Plowden, &c. For this portion of the book 
I must perforce depend on the assistance 
of the living descendants of these people. I 
have a fairly complete list of Thomas 
Cameron’s descendants, and am _ indebted 
to Canon Keith Douglas for a list of the 
descendants of Bishop Keith and Isobel 
Cameron, and to Major-General Henry Raitt 
for those of the Raitt-Cameron marriage ; 
but the two last-mentioned lists are lacking 
in details, and I shall be very grateful to the 
present members of these families for further 
and fuller particulars. 

But the main and immediate purpose 5 of 
this letter is to ascertain whether my relations 
and connexions, who claim descent from 
our common ancestor, John Cameron, the 
last Episcopal incumbent of Kincardine, 
Perthshire, as well as others connected 
with the Camerons by marriage, have suffi- 
cient interest in the family history to justify 
the publication of what I have written. I 
shall therefore be most grateful for com- 
munications on the subject. Nothing will 
be done until 1917 or 1918, when I hope to 
spend six months in England. If I receive 
sufficient encouragement to justify me in 
proceeding further, I shall obtain estimates 
of the cost of printing and publication, and 
then submit a definite proposition. I shall 
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be grateful, therefore, if, without committing 
themselves at this moment to a definite 
promise of support, any of the descendants 
of John Cameron will let me know whether 
they approve of the idea of the publication 
of the book. 

I may add that by far the most interesting 
matter contained in it is derived from 
documents in my possession, and the in- 
formation contained therein is not otherwise 
available, while a great deal of the material 
reproduced has been gathered from the 
musty volumes of Scottish records, the back 
files of Worcester newspapers, &c. I have 
even gone as far afield as the University 
Library of Leyden, Holland, for some of my 
information. Much that has been scattered 
during the past generations among various 
descendants of John Cameron is now for 
the first time brought together and rescued 
from almost certain oblivion. 

I hope to illustrate the book with portraits 
of the past and present members of the 
family. 

Only one member of my family has seen 
my manuscript, and his verdict is that “ it 
is of absorbing interest.”’ 

I shall be greatly obliged not only for 
replies to this letter (which may be sent 
direct) , but also for the names and addresses 
of any relations to whom I can send copies 
of it; this request applies especially to the 
descendants of the Keith-Cameron and 
Raitt-Cameron marriages. I shall also be 
grateful for copies of any old family letters, 
and for information about any family por- 
traits or other relics of past days. 

GEORGE H. CAMERON 
(Archdeacon of Johannesburg). 
5 Loch Avenue, Parktown West, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 





“ THE VICIOUS CIRCLE.”’— The expression 
“* vicious ‘circle’ usually denotes a logical 
fallacy in which a proposition is used to 
prove a conclusion, and is afterwards 
proved by the same conclusion which it 
was used to establish. 

But in pathology and in __ sociology 
‘vicious circle” has acquired a different 
meaning, and denotes the process by which 
a@ primary disorder provokes a_ reaction 
which aggravates the said disorder. 

Strange to say, no dictionary—English, 
French, or German—alludes to “ vicious 
circle’ as used in this sense, although the 
process in question possesses great import- 
ance, and is accountable for a vast amount 
of social disorder, disease, and death. 


jin 1807. 





Can any of your readers kindly state when 
“vicious Circle”’ first acquired this mean- 
ing? I have traced it back to 1839 (Sir 
Henry Holland, ‘ Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions,’ p. 100), but there are probably 
earlier references. 


JAMIESON B. Hurry, M.D. 
Westfield, Reading. 


GEORGE InN, Borovueu.—I am seeking all 
references relating to the history of the 
George Inn in the Borough other than the 
conjectural ones associated with the name 
of Dickens. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me in the matter ? B. W. Marz. 


REBELLION AT Eron.—I lately read an 
account of a rebellion at Eton which had 
been caused by the indignation of certain 
boys at having their misdeeds reported by 
their “ Dames.” The injury lay in the words 
italicized. Can any one supply me with the 
reference ? HARROVIAN. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—It is 
stated that President Abraham Lincoln’s 
favourite poem was one commencing :— 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
In what author are the verses in question to 
be found ? CyYRIL. 

[In William Knox’s ‘Songs of Israel,’ 1824. The 
poem in which they occur is entitled ‘ Mortality.’ 

artlett, ‘Familiar Quotations,’ states that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was very fond of repeating the lines. } 


RicHarRD Witson.—In ‘ Records of my 
Life,’ ii. 357, John Taylor says that Richard 
Wilson, “for some reason generally styled 
Dick Wilson,” was an early friend of the 
great Lord Eldon. Which of the numerous 
Richard Wilsons was this particular gentle- 
man? He flourished at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Who was he, and 
when did he die? HoRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


‘OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEFENCE OF 
GREAT Britarn.’—Detailed particulars are 
asked for about ‘ Observations on the Defence 
of Great Britain and its Principal Dock- 
yards,’ by James Glenie, F.R.S., published 
The book is not in the British 
Museum Library, nor have I been able to 
find a copy in other public libraries. 

J. H. Lesiim, Major R.A. 
(Retired list). 


AUSTRALIAN FLOWERS AND Birps.—It is 
often said, but, I believe, untruly, that 
Australian flowers do not smell, and that 
Australian birds do not sing. Where can 
precise information on these points be 
obtained ? ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN, 
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““Cotty My cow!’’—In ‘ The Ring and 
the Book’ (book xi. 1. 553), Browning puts 
into the mouth of Guido the exclamation, 
“Colly my cow!” It is apparently con- 
temptuous, and even insulting. Can any 
one explain its origin? Dr. Berdoe, whose 
‘ Browning Cycloyedia’ professes to tackle 
“all difficult passages,” passes over it in 
silence, and the only references to the phrase 
which I have discovered are not very helpful. 
They are as follows :— 

1. From Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fab‘e,’ p. 275 :— 

“*Colly my Cow. A corruption of Calainos, the 
most ancient of Spanish ballads. Calainos the 
Moor asked a damsel to wife, who said the price of 
winning her should be the heads of the three 
paladins of Charlemagne,” &c. 

2. Dr. Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary ’ quotes “‘ Sing, oh poor Colly, Colly 
my cow,” from Halliwell, ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
86. It explains that Colly is, in some parts 
of England, ‘‘a term of endearment for a 
cow.” A. Kx. C. 


JAMES GORDON, KEEPER OF THE MIDDLE 
TeMPLE Lisprary. — Mr. R. A. Ingpen 
(‘Middle Temple Bench Book,’ p. 397) 
notes that James Gordon, ‘third son of 
Harry Gordon of Gordonfield, Aberdeen- 
shire,’’ was called to the Bar in 1790, and 
became Keeper of the Middle Temple 
Library. His services were dispensed with in 
May, 1827 (1821 ?), and he was granted a 
«pension of 401. a year.’’ Is this the James 
Gordon of the Middle Temple who tried to 
prove that his father, Col. Harry Gordon, 
R.E., of Knockespock, Aberdeenshire, had 
not married the lady who was the mother 
of his elder brothers? The case (1818-21) 
is fully set out in Swanston’s ‘ Report of 
Cases’ (i. 166 ; ii. 409-82). 

J. M. Buttocs. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Batu Corporation SEAL: Dv Barry’s 
RaPreR.—In Vatel’s ‘Memoirs of Madame 
du Barry ’ it is stated that Jean Baptiste du 
Barry (dit Adolphe), the only son of the man 
who planned and carried through the in- 
trigue by which Jeanne Bécu, the daughter 
of a domestic servant, was brought to the 
knowledge of Louis XV., was killed in 1778 
(Nov. 10) in a duel which took place at Bath. 
The hilt of his sword, it is asserted, was 
picked up on the field, and “‘ sert de cachet 
& la municipalité de Bath.” Is there any 
foundation for this statement, and does the 
Bath Museum contain M. du Barry’s broken 
rapier ? L..G. R. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S THREE REALMS.— Pope 
writes the well-known line in his ‘ Rape of 
the Lock’ :— 

Here, Thou, Great Anna, whom three Realms obey. 
I wonder what three realms Pope referred 
to. It is true that Queen Anne’s style and 
dignity was ‘‘ Queen of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland.’’ Are these the three 
realms to which he referred ? Surely an 
educated man in Queen Anne’s reign would 
not have regarded her as Queen of France. 
TRIN. Coty. Cams. 


MARQUESS OF CARNARVON.—When was 
the Marquisate of Carnarvon created, and in 
which year did it lapse ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


A COFFIN-SHAPED GARDEN BEpD.—I have 
just read parts of Eva Lathbury’s ‘ The 
Shoe Pinches: a Tale of Private Life and 
Public Tendency.’ The scene of chap. vi. 
is laid in a garden where “ there are a number 
of flower-beds cut into quaint devices, stars 
and hearts and coffins, full of June flowers.”’ 
Only this morning I complained of a long 
bed, on a lawn in which I am interested, 
not having the lines of its sides parallel to 
each other. I was told they were as they 
should be, as the bed was a coffin. This 
strikes me as being an ill-omened thing to 
have cut into the sod of one’s plaisance. 
Can any one say whether it be a customary 
memento mori, or give another reason for the 
adoption of the form, not otherwise appro- 
priate, or, to my thinking, beautiful ? 

Sr. SwitTHIn. 





Replies. 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A COFFIN. 
(11 S. xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465.) 


So far, the most famous instance in modern 
times of coffin-opening has not been re- 
ferred to. I beg leave to give some details 
of this and of a few other cases which have 
not as yet been included in the printed 
replies. 

In 1840, when Thiers was head of the 
French Government, consent was obtained 
by him from England for the exhumation 
of Napcleon’s body at St. Helena, and for 
its removal to the banks of the Seine. The 
frigate Belle Poule was chartered for the 
purpose, and at midnight Oct. 14-15, 1840; 
the opening of the grave at St. Helena was 
begun. The work proved arduous, and it 





was not until 2.43 p.m. on Oct. 15 that the 
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coffin was actually opened. Among _ those 
present were Capt. Alexander, R.E., M. de 
Rohan Chabot, the Abbé Coquereau, Dr. 
Remi Guillard, Col. Hodson, and Darling, 
the undertaker of St. Helena. The official 
report afterwards issued was written by 
Dr. Guillard, and contains the following 
minute description of Napoleon’s appearance 
at the opening of the coffin after nineteen 
years’ interment :— 


“The soldering was slowly cut, and the lid 
cautiously raised; I then perceived a white 
covering which concealed the interior of the 
coffin, and hid the body from view; it was of 
wadded satin, with which the coffin was also lined. 
1 raised the covering by one end, and rolling it 
from the feet to the head, there was presented to 
view the body of Napoleon, which I immediately 
recognized, so well was the corpse preserved, and 
so much truth of expression did the head possess. 

““Something white, which seemed to have 
detached itself from the satin, like a light gauze, 
covered all the coffin contained. The head and 
forehead, which adhered strongly to the satin, 
were very much covered with it; but little was 
to be seen of the lower part of the face, the hands 
or toes. The body of the Emperor lay in an easy 
position, the same in which it had been placed in 
the coffin ;_ the upper limbs laid at their length— 
the left hand and lower part of the arm resting 
on the left thigh—the lower limbs slightly bent. 
The head, a little raised, reposed on the cushion ; 
the capacious skull, the lofty and broad forehead, 
were covered with yellowish integuments, hard 
and strongly adhering. The same was the case 
round the eyes, above which the eyebrows still 
remained. Beneath the eyelids were to be seen 
the eyeballs, which had lost but little of their 
fullness and form. The eyelids, completely 
closed, adhered to the cheek, and were hard when 
pressed with the finger; a few eyelashes still 
remained on the ledges. The bones of the nose, 
and the integuments which covered them, were 
well preserved ; the tube and the nostrils alone 
had suffered. The cheeks were swollen; the 
integuments of this part of the face were remark- 
able for their soft and flexible feeling and their 
white colour; those of the chin were slightly 
bluish; they had acquired this tint from the 
beard, which appeared to have grown after death. 
The chin itself had suffered no change, and still 
preserved the type peculiar to the face of Napoleon. 
The lips, which had become thinner, were parted ; 
three incisor teeth of extreme whiteness appeared 
under the upper lip, which was a little raised at 
the left side. The hands left nothing to desire, 
they were not altered in the slightest degree ; 
though the muscles had lost their power of motion, 
the skin seemed to have preserved that peculiar 
colour which belongs only to life; the nails were 
long, adherent, and very white. The legs were 
enclosed in boots, but the sewing of the feet had 
burst, and the four smaller toes of each foot 
were visible. The skin of these toes was of a dull 
white; the nails were preserved. The anterior 
region of the thorax was much fallen in the middle, 
the sides of the stomach sunken and hard. The 
limbs appeared to have preserved their form 
beneath the clothes that covered them ; I pressed 
the left arm,and found it hard and diminished in 
size. The clothes themselves had preserved their 





colour; thus the uniform of the chasseurs @ 
cheval was perfectly to be recognized by the dark 
green of the coat and the bright red of the facings, 
the grand cord of the Legion of Honour crossing 
the waistcoat, and the white pantaloons partly 
concealed by the small hat which rested on the 
thighs. The epaulettes, the gold work, and 
the two orders on the breast had lost their bril- 
liancy, and were blackened, with the exception 
of the crown surmounting the cross of an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, which preserved its 
colour. Some of the silver vases lay between the 
legs; one, surmounted by an eagle, between the 
knees; I found it uninjured and closed. As 
these vases adhered rather strongly to the adjoin- 
ing parts of the body, by which they were par- 
tially covered, the King’s commissary thought it 
better not to displace them for nearer examina- 
tion.” 

The above report is printed in Norwood 
Young’s ‘ Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena,’ 
vol. ii., 1915, pp. 306-8. In the same work 
there is a reproduction of a very striking 
drawing by Jules Rigo of ‘The Body of 
Napoleon as it appeared on Exhumation, 
Oct. 15, 1840.’ In the wonderful collection 
of Napoleonic material made by Mr. A. M. 
Broadley, which is at present at The Knapp, 
Bradpole, Dorset, there are two illustrations 
in a “ Grangerized’’ copy of Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘ Last Phase’: (1) ‘The Opening of 
the Coffin at St. Helena’ ; (2) ‘ The Exhuma- 
tion of the Body.’ There are numerous 
illustrations of the second funeral in the 
same collection. Thackeray’s famous nar- 
rative must not be forgotten, although it 
contains nothing not accessible through 
other means. Janisch, who went out to 
St. Helena with Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
acted as clerk, wrote an account of the 
exhumation, which was. published at 
St. Helena in 1840. 


Cot. Fynmore says that he has seen in 
a catalogue of second-hand books ‘ An 
Account of the Body of King Edward I. 
as it appeared on Opening the Tomb,’ &c. 
This was written for the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, and read by 
him to them on May 12, 1774. The actual 
opening of the tomb took place on May 2. 
ten days earlier. A few copies of this 
valuable narrative were printed separately, 
but the whole of it may be found in Archeo- 
logia, vol. iii. pp. 376-431. 

As is well known, very special means 
were adopted to preserve the body of 
Edward I. when he died, and the curiosity 
of antiquaries, and specially of Daines 
Barrington, was roused in the eighteenth 
century to see whether the wax and other 
preservatives had availed to do what was 
expected. Ayloffe’s story is very long, but 
most interesting. I will quote only that 
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part which describes the body of Edward 
when seen at the opening of the coffin :— 

“On lifting up the lid the royal corpse was 
found wrapped up within a large square mantle 
of strong, coarse, and thick linen cloth, diaper’d, 
of adull, pale. yellowish brown colour, and waxed 
on its under side. The head and face were entirely 
covered with a sudarium or face cloth, of crimson 
sarcenet, the substance whereof was so much 
perished as to have a cobweb-like feel and the 
appearance of fine lint....When the folds of the 
external wrapper were thrown back and the 
sudarium removed, the corpse was discovered 
richly habited, adorned with ensigns of royalty, 
and almost entire, notwithstanding the length of 
time that it had been entombed. 

“Its innermost covering seemed to have been 
a very fine linen cerecloth, dressed close to every 
part of the body, and superinduced with such 
accuracy and exactness that the fingers and 
thumbs of both the hands had each of them a 
distinct envelope of that material. The face, 
which had a similar covering closely fitted thereto, 
retained its exact form, although part of the 
flesh appeared to be somewhat wasted. It was 
of dark brown or chocolate colour approaching to 
black, and so were the hands and fingers. The 
chin and lips were entire, but without any beard, 
and a sinking or dip between the chin and upper 
lip was very conspicuous. Both the lips were 
prominent, the nose short as if shrunk, but the 
apertures of the nostrils were visible. There was 
an unusual fall or cavity on that part of the bridge 
of the nose which separates the orbits of the eyes, 
and some globular substance, possibly the fleshy 
part of the eyeballs, was moveable in their sockets 
under the envelope. Below the chin and under 
jaw was lodged a quantity of black dust which 
had neither smell nor coherence; but whether 
the same had been flesh or spices could not be 
ascertained. One of the joints of the middle 
finger of the right hand was loose ; but those of 
the left hand were quite perfect....On measuring 
the body by a rod graduated into inches divided 
into quarters, it appeared to be exactly six feet 
and two inches in length.” 

Ayloffe’s details are very minute, but it 
does not seem necessary to quote more. 
They can be found in the Archeologia 
at the reference already given. A_ fact 
which cannot be overlooked here, and which 
is of great interest, is that William Blake, 
then a lad of 17, was doubtless present at 
the opening of the tomb. Blake, as is well 
known, was employed by James Basire, 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
it was his particular work to make drawings 
in Westminster Abbey, where the tomb was. 
There is a passage in Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of 
Blake,’ second edition, pp. 18-19, which 
may very appropriately be included here :— 

“ During the progress of Blake’s lonely labours 
in the Abbey, on a bright day in May, 1774, the 
Society for which, through Basire, he was working, 
perpetrated by royal permission, on the very 
scene of those rapt studies, a highly interesting 
bit of antiquarian sacrilege, on a more reasonable 
pretext and with greater decency than sometimes 





distinguish such questionable proceedings. A 
select company formally, and in strict privacy.. 
opened the tomb of Edward I., and found the 
embalmed body in perfect preservation.” 

It is a significant fact that one of Blake’s 
visionary portraits is that of Edward I. 
It is reproduced in Gilchrist’s book, and 
faces p. 300 of the second edition of that fine- 
biography. A. L. HumMpHREys. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 

(7'0 be continued.) 


HesRew Dietetics (11 S. xii. 334,. 
405, 466).—Up to the time of writing, 
no reference has been made to the most satis- 
factory work covering the fields into which 
this note has drifted, viz., ‘ Biblisch-tal- 
mudische Medizin’ (Preuss), 1911; among 
the numerous books on parts of the field, 
this work seems unique as covering the 
whole, as by a physician, and as based 
directly on the sources. Since the connexion 
between medicine and religion was then so 
close, aid may be had from ‘ Die Bentitzung 
der Pflanzenwelt in der alttestamentlichen 
Religion’ (Lundgren), 1908; and also from 
‘Materialien zur Volksreligion Israels’ 
(Jirku), 1914, to judge from favourable 
reviews thereof. ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


ParisH REGISTERS (12 S. i. 29, 78).—The 
Society of Genealogists of London, 5 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., has slip-indexed the 
following Registers in Cambridgeshire = 
Cambridge, St. Edward (marriages, 1559- 
1633); Conington (marriages, 1813-37) ; 
Over (marriages, 1813-37) ; Lolworth (mar- 
riages, 1813-37); Fen Drayton (marriages, 
1580-1837); Knapwell (marriages, 1599- 
1837). SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 

GENEALOGISTS. 


The Oxfordshire Archeological Society 
printed a full index to the Registers of the 
parish of Ducklington (baptisms, 1550; 
marriages, 1581; burials, 1580—to 1880) in 
the year 1881. It was made by myself, then 
rector. I am not aware of any similar 
index for any other parish in the county. A 
list of names occurring in the Registers of 
Wolverecote, near Oxford, 1596-1650, was 
printed privately by the late Mr. George 
Parker of the Bodleian Library in 1888, 
together with a list for 1539-75 in the parish 
of Bradfield, Berkshire. Should your cor- 
respondent wish for copies of these, I wili be- 
happy to send them to him. 

W. D. Macray. 

Greenlands Cottage, Bloxham, Oxfordshire. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED" 
‘THomas Liste (11S, xii. 421, 12 S. i. 58). 
M.A.OxON.’s suggestion that ‘‘ Magdalen Hall 
must be a mistake for Magdalen Coll.” is an 
unfortunate conjecture. Beadles sometimes 
make mistakes, and so the Matriculation Re- 
gister (followed in this case both by Foster 
and by Bloxam, vi. 210) may be in error; 
but Lisle elected Demy in 1726 is not likely 
to have been matriculated from Magdalen 
‘College in 1725. There were no commoners 
at Magdalen at this date. A gentleman 
commoner would have been ineligible for a 
demyship, which was an eleemosynary en- 
dowment. It was perhaps possible for a 
clerk to become ademy. It must have been 
very rare. Anyhow Thomas Lisle was never 
a clerk of Magdalen College. Magdalen Hall 
seems to have been a favourite place for 
matriculation with those who were after- 
wards to be elected demies. Four were 
elected thence in 1725, three in 1728. A 
large majority of the demies at that time 
were elected from other colleges and from 
the halls. It is dangerous to depart from 
original evidence except for specific reasons. 
‘N. & Q.’ is more read than Foster or 
Bloxam, and M.A.Oxon.’s unhappy con- 
jecture might injuriously affect all future 
biographies of Thomas Lisle. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


(22:8... 11) 

(5) George Hodges was the son of George 
of Shrewsbury, Salop,gent. He was 19 when 
he entered Christ Church, June 22, 1739. 
(6) Samuel Holford was y.s. Rich. of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Middlesex, equitis ; brother of Robert 
Holford, y.s., which I suppose means 
youngest son, of Ric. of London, equitis. 
Entered Trinity Coll. 1702, aged 16. Foster 
refers the readers of both entries to his 
‘Judges and Barristers,’ which I cannot 
find in the Picton Reference Library, Liver- 
pool. M.A.Oxon. 


TREE Fovk-J.ORE: THE ELDER (11 8. xii. 
361, 410, 429, 450, 470, 489, 507; 125, i. 
37).—The elder and the alder have, as St. 
SWITHIN says, sometimes been confused ; 
in some of our dialects the same name is 
still given to both, and in others the names 
are so nearly the same that confusion is sure 
to arise; but this does not altogether 
account for the hard things that have been 
alleged against the elder, nor is the alder’s 
reputation entirely bad. In _ medicine, 
though it was, I think, never official in this 
country, it was used as a purgative and 
emetic, though Gerard says that on account 


|for clownes than for ciuil people.” 





‘ 


‘more fit 
Its 


of the violence of its action it is 


leaves were used as fodder for cattle. 

The dwarf elder, again, had a much better 
reputation in medicine than would appear 
from the note at the last reference. It was 
admitted into our pharmacopeia, and much 
used for dropsy, for which (says Culpeper) 
its roots are “ as gallant a purge as any under 
the sun.” It was, indeed, credited with the 
same medicinal virtues as the common 
elder, but Brookes says its action was 
** rough.” Cc. C. B. 


I do not know on what legend Aldhelm 
based his riddle, but it appears from one 
conserved in the Harleian MS. 4196, fol. 76 b, 
col. 1, and printed in Dr. Richard Morris’s 
‘ Legends of the Holy Rood ’ (E.E.T.S.), that, 
whatever the origin of the pips given by 
the angel in Eden to Seth, the outcome of 
them was not apple-wood. According to 
this particular tradition they respectively 
produced cypress, cedar, and pine, though 
the editor thought olive would be a better 
reading of the last. 

Dr. Morris gives lines which I had in 
mind when I wrote before, but could not 
accurately set down. They may be accept- 
able now :— 

Quatuor ex lignis domini crux dicitur esse :— 
Pes crucis est cedrus ; corpus tenet alta cupressus : 
Palma manus retinet, titula letatur oliva. 
Fr. xvi. 
St. SwiTHIN. 


EMPLOYMENT OF Witp Beasts IN WarR- 
FARE (11S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463 ; 12 S. i. 74). 
—Carter’s ‘ Curiosities of War,’ p. 159, has 
an article on ‘ Animals in War,’ not neces- 
sarily wild, but perhaps interesting in 
connexion with the subject. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


British ArRMy: Mascots (12 8. i. 10, 58). 
—TI have a newspaper cutting relating to this 
subject, enumerating some regimental pets. 
Some years ago the Seaforth Highlanders 
captured in the Vindiya Hills two young 
black bears, which they made much of. 
These bears were very fond of lamp oil, which 
they purloined. The same regiment had 
also as a pet an Adjutant bird, which 
presented a strange spectacle wandering 
about in a red coat which the regimental 
tailor had made for it. The 2nd Life Guards 
maintained a monkey named “Jack” when 
Frank Buckland was a surgeon in the 
regiment. A goose joined the Coldstream 
Guards in Canada, and was brought home 
and for a number of years paraded in fron 
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of the guardroom. Eventually run over 
and killed, its head and neck may still be 
seen at the Horse Guards, decorated with a 
collar bearing the words “‘ Died on Duty.” 
I have some notes of other regimental 
pets. R. J. FYNMOoRE. 


Baptism, 1644 (12 S. i. 50).—The “ new 
fashion ’’ at this reference is merely another 
record of the result of Puritan ascendancy, 
when the use of fonts was forbidden, and 
their place was taken by a basin. See 
pp. 173, 174, of ‘ English Church Furniture,’ 
by Dr. J. Charles Cox (1907), and the same 
author’s ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts’ (pp. 
155-7), published in 1913. A. C. C. 


According to the Directory, which super- 
seded the Prayer Book in 1644, the child 
was to be baptized in church, but “‘ not in 
the places where Fonts in the time of 
Popery were unfitly and _ superstitiously 
placed.” 

It is also therein stated that the minister 
“is to baptize the child with water: which for 
the manner of doing it, is not only lawfull, but 
sufficient and most expedient to be, by pouring 
or sprinckling of the water on the face of the 
child, without adding any other ceremony.’”’— 
“The Parish Registers of England,’ by Dr. J. C. 


Cox (1910), 36. 
A. R. BAyYLey. 


Baron Westsury : Mock Eprrapu (11 S. 
xii. 422, 464 ; 12 S. i. 10, 18).—‘* He abolished 
the time-honoured institution of the Insol- 
vents’ Court.’-—There was up to 1861 a 
“* Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in England.” Sir Richard Bethell, when 
Attorney-General, by “‘ The Bankruptcy Act, 
1861,” abolished this Court, and all the 
jurisdiction and powers of such Court were 
transferred to “‘ the Court of Bankruptcy.” 
The Insolvents’ Court dealt with persons 
who were not traders. I may say by the 
way that Charles Phillips was one of the 
Commissioners of the Insolvents’ Court from 
1846 until 1858. The proceedings of this 
Court were often highly amusing. 

“The ancient mode of conveying land.” 
—Lord Westbury when Lord Chancellor in 
1862, by ‘‘ An Act to facilitate the Proof of 
Title to, and the Conveyance of, Real 
Estate,” altered the. mode of conveying 
land. 

“The eternity of punishment,” &c.—I am 
afraid I can say little more on this subject 
in addition to what I have already writien, 
and must refer BARRULE to the decision of 
the Privy Council with reference to the 
charge against Mr. Wilson in Article 14. 
See that part of the judgment in ‘ The Annual 





Kegister ’ for 1864, p. 245, which is too long 
for me to quote. 

The writer of the epitaph evidently con- 
sidered that the judgment of the Privy 
Council in effect decided that ‘“‘ orthodox 
members of the Church of England ” need 
no longer believe that sinners were made to 
suffer eternal misery in hell—that is, hell as 
generally believed in. 

I should like to call BARRULE’s attention 
to W. B. H.’s reply at p. 18, in which he 
explains the line “‘He was an eminent 
Christian.” 

The mock epitaph was considered at the 
time of its publication to be excellent from 
beginning to end, and BARRULE must bear 
in mind that a jeu d’esprit should not be 
examined too critically. 

Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


On-Parntine (12 S. i. 29).—The following 
are among the best modern books on oil- 
painting :— 
Collier (John), ‘ A Manual of Oil Painting,’ 1903. 
Cassell, 2s. 6d. . 
Ganz (H. F. W.), ‘ Practical Hints on Painting, 
Composition, Landscape, and Etching,’ 1905. 
Gibbings, 2s. 6d. net. (Out of print.) . 

Solomon (S. J.), ‘The Practice of Oil Painting 
andof Drawing as associated with It ’ (New 
Art Library), 1910, Seeley, 6s. net. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


For the purpose of studying the art of 
oil-painting it is essential to visit the nearest 
art gallery and copy one of the oil-paintings 
there. Asa further help to the study I think 
the following standard works may be of 
great assistance : 





‘ Landscape Painting in Oils,’ by Alfred East, 1907. 
‘Six Lectures on Painting,’ by G. Clausen. 
‘The Theory and Practice of Painting in Oil and 
Water Colours,’ by T. H. Fielding, 1852. 
‘ Elements of Drawing,’ by John Ruskin. 
‘The Practice of Oil Painting and Drawing,’ by 
S. J. Solomon. 
E. E. BARKER. 


WiturAM LETHEUILIER (11 S. xii. 400, 449, 
v. sub ‘ Biographical Information W anted ’). 
—The following information may be useful 
to G. F. R. B. In the year 1732 Capt. John 
Lethieulier resided at Brea, co. Kildare. He 
was a son of Mr. William Lethieulier of 
Clapham, Surrey, “‘an eminent Turkey 
merchant,” and uncle of Mr. John Loveday, 
who acquired considerable reputation as an 
antiquary. Capt. John Lethieulier died in 
1738, and was succeeded by his son, William 
Lethieulier, who married, Mey 22, 1738, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the Hon. 
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Charles Patrick Plunkett, of Dillonstown, 
co. Louth, M.P. for Banagher, and his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stratford of 
Belan, co. Kildare. This William Lethieu- 
lier died on May 10, 1743. Assuming that 
he was identical with the William Lethieulier 
who was admitted to Westminster School 
in 1721/2, and who was then 10 years of 
age, he would have been about 32 years of 
age at the time of his death. 
Epwarp HovusToNn. 
26 Sandymount Avenue, Ballsbridge, co. Dublin. 


PRSVRY, &c. = PERSEVERE YE, &C. 
(11S. xi. 318, 435, 477, sub ‘ Hangleton ’). 
—In one of my commonplace books is an 
extract from some unnamed paper or book : 

‘In the parish church of Beeston Regis, near 
Cromer, the following jeu d’esprit occupies a 
prominent position on the remains of a very 
elaborate screen separating the chancel. ‘Four 
of the openings are filled with panels, on which 
are inscribed the Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer and Creed. Under the two tables of the 
former is the following, in capital letters, which 
we leave to the ingenuity of our readers :— 

PRSVRY PRFCTMN 

VRKPTHS PRCPTSTN 

The vowel E explains the key.” 
Perhaps this last line is not, or was not on the 
panels. The extract is not dated, but some 
of those near it are of 1855-60. Perhaps 
some Norfolk correspondent can confirm or 
deny the above. 

At the third reference J. T. F. remarks that 
he remembers seeing these initials somewhere, 
perhaps in * The Boy’s Own Book’ (c. 1845). 
It may be that he was reminded of one of 
the ‘ Paradoxes and Puzzles’ which appear 
in the edition of 1852, p. 568 :— 

‘Eighteen words in twenty-three letters. 
What do the following letters signify in the French 
languege, pronounced in the order in which they 
stand ? 

lnneopyliarvgliattlieded 
Answer.—Heéléne est née au pays grec, elle y a 
vécu, elle y a tété, elle y est décédée. 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Morra Coats (11S. xii. 482 ; 128. i. 38).— 
The (to quote from a publication of a few 
months ago) “ well-known colliery centre in 
North-West Leicestershire ’’ owes its origin 
and name to the enterprise of the Earl of 
Moira, afterwards first Marquis of Hastings, 
who very soon after the year 1800, being 
entitled as Lord of the Manor to the minerals, 
began to sink for coal, and ultimately 
succeeded in reaching at a depth of upwards 
of 1,000 ft. a seam of coal about 11 ft. 
thick, and of superior quality The mine 
has since been worked continuously, and is 





now in the hands of a limited company. 
In 1834 was published in quarto * Geo- 
logical Facts relating to the Ashby Coalh 
Field,’ by Edward Mammatt, F.G.S., with 
many coloured illustrations of strata and 
fossils ; and in later times Prof. Edward 
Hull has written on the subject. — 


Lorp MILNER’s PEDIGREE (12 8. i. 48).— 
I was introduced to Lord Milner, when he 
was a freshman at Balliol, by the Rev. H. R.. 
Bramley, for many years Fellow of Magdalen, 
and afterwards Canon of Lincoln. Milner 
was a cousin of Bramley’s, and I always 
heard that Bramley was a Yorkshireman. 

Will this help Mr. ButtocH ? OXON. 


Netson Memoria Rrvogs (11 8. xii. 2383, 
361, 402, 469; 12 S. i. 34)—It may interest 
Mr. Fotry to know that the ‘locket ” in 
my ring does contain hair. 

Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 
Norwich. 


GUNFIRE AND Rain (12 8. i. 10, 56).—The 
idea that heavy gunfire produces rain is by 
no means confined to Galloway. U ntil 
recently there was a practice battery at 
Montrose, in the north-east of Scotland, 
and the neighbouring farmers would declare 
that the firing always ‘‘ broke the clouds” ; 
and to-day, among the farmers about twenty 
miles from a practice fort now in use, the 
supposition still survives, although scientists 
have discounted it, that the firing there 
produces rain. A farmer at Potters Bar in 
Hertfordshire told me that firing so far 
away as Woolwich caused heavy rain to 
come. CUTHBERT REID. 

34 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


DUCHESSES WHO HAVE MARRIED Com- 
MONERS (11 8. xii. 501; 12 8S. i. 36, 57).— 
1. Isabella Bennet, only child of Henry.. 
Earl of Arlington, and widow of Henry 
FitzRoy, Duke of Grafton, natural son of 
King Charles II., married secondly, in 
1698, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., Speaker of 
the House of Commons. She died in 1722/3. 

2. Sydney, widow of the sixth Duke of 
Manchester, married Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
K.C.B. They were the parents of the well- 
known author Algernon Blackwood, born 
1869. G. G. M. G. C. 


Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Michell,. 


Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, and 
widow of the Duke of Sutherland, married 
1896 Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, M.P. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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CLOCKMAKERS : CAMPIGNE a2 S. i. 47).— 
In Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks and W atthee and 
their Makers,’ third edition, 1911, this 
maker’s name appears as Compigné. The 
entry (p. 640) is :— 

‘* Compigné, —, bracket clock, about 1710, in- 
scribed * Compigne, Winton’; watch, ‘ Dav. 
Compigne, Winton,’ about 1750; good long-case 
clocks by him are to be met with in Hampshire.” 


G. L. APPERSON. 
Memory AT THE Moment oF DEATH 
{12 S. i. 49)—One summer afternoon in 1882 


two young and foolish boys jumped into 
Harrow “‘ Ducker ”’ for the first time without 
studying the record of the various “‘ depths ”’ 
indicated upon the edge of the bath. Neither 
could swim; and, as the water just came 
over the tops of their heads, they were soon 
in a bad way. T. was hauled out by O. B., 
an older and more expert Harrovian, and 
fortunately had sufficient breath and pre- 
sence of mind left to say that your present 
correspondent was equally inefficient. So 
I also was rescued from a watery grave. I 
remember thinking that it was all up with 
me, and that, like Falstaff, I had swallowed 
an intolerable amount of water: but cer- 
tainly the events of my past life did not 
kinematographically pass before me. How- 
ever, We were none the worse; and one 
afternoon two vears later, when aged 16, I 
succeeded in swimming twelve lengths of the 
bath. ‘‘ Ducker” is 500 feet in length. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


During the second Afghan War (1878-80) 
I was at Quetta, where my duties brought 
me into intimate relations with a general 
who, as a youth, had served in the first 
Afghan War (1838-40). One day he related 
to me the following experience: His regi- 
ment was engaged in the first war, and he (a 
subaltern then) was severely wounded in 
the chest and left, as he thought, dying on 
the field. Whilst so lying on the ground he 
said that he saw all his sinful actions pass in 
review through his mind, and feeling horrified 
he prayed earnestly to be allowed to recover 
and try to amend his way of life. He was 
picked up, taken to hospital, and recovered. 
Afterwards he lived a strictly religious life. 
W. H. Cureprypatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


THE Bury, CHESHAM, Bucks (12 S§. i. 48). 
—Rock & Co. were the publishers of the 
views described. These were probably 
issued between 1840 and 1860 as_ steel 
engravings printed on enamelled cards ; the 
same illustrations of places of local interest 
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were offered as note-paper halla and in a 
guide-book if such a work was issued. ‘This 
was one of the earliest forms of the loca! 


view souvenir represented to-day by the 
picture post-card. Rock & Co., with com- 
mendable enterprise, included even the 


London suburbs in their series. For many 
years they carried on business in W albrook ; 
and Rock Bros., Ltd., of 60 Paul Street, 
E.C., are their descendants. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


I think it will be found that the prints 
with ““ Rock & Co.’s”’ imprint were quite 
modern reproductions of older prints of 
1770. In the fifties and sixties small-sized 
steel engravings were issued in large variety, 
depicting seaside and other British resorts, 
and ‘* Reck & Co., London,” was familiar 


as a leading firm in that trade. I have a 
specimen of theirs dated “ 1855. No. 2762.” 


The prints were approximately the size of 
the present oblong post-card, and were 
issued as (1) cards, (2) headings for note- 
paper, and (3) bound as a series, and lettered 
** Album,” with a local application. Other 
firms competing were Harwood, Fenchurch 
Street ; Newman & Co., Watling Street ; and 
C. & E. Layton, Fleet Street ; their pro- 
ductions extending from the early forties 
down to about 1880, when they succumbed 
to photography and process-work. As 
taking a place in the succession of etching, 
aquatint, and lithography as modes of 
popular illustration, the “steel’’ period of 
Rock & Co. and their competitors is not 
without artistic interest. W. Be Ht. 


‘* FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY ” (12 S. *. 10, 53). 
—‘ The Magic Lay of the One Hons Chay ’ 
is a poem of twenty-fcur four-lined verses. 

The first two are :— 


Mr. Bubb was a Whig orator, also a Soap 
Laborator, 

For everything’s new christened in the present 
day ; 


He was followed and adored by the Common 
Council Board, 
And lived quite genteel with a One Horse Chay. 


Mrs. Bubb was gay and free, fair, fat, and forty- 
three, &c., 
as at the latter reference. 
H. A. St. J. M. 


Sm WrittovcHpy Maycock must go 
further back for traces of this saying. It 
will be found on one of Rowlandson’s 
caricatures, wherein the Prince Regent and 
Lady Conyngham are lampooned. It may 
be far older. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 
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Dr. JOHNSON ON FISHING ais S. xii. 462 ; 
12 S. i. 18).—Although I am _ unable to 
answer Mona’s query, it may be worth 
mentioning that the familiar libel on the 
angler’s sport (but with the substitution of 
“hook” for ‘‘worm’’) is attributed to 
Dr. Johnson by Hazlitt :— 

“There are those who, if you praise Walton’s 

‘ Complete Angler,’ sneer at it as a childish or 
old-womanish performance : some laugh at the 
amusement of fishing as silly, others carp at it 
as cruel; and Dr. Johnson said that ‘ a fishing-rod 
was a stick with a hook at one end, and a fool at 
the other.’ ” 

Hazlitt continues :— 

**T would rather take the word of one who had 
stood for days up to his knees in water, and in 
the coldest weather, intent on this employ, who 
returned to it again with unabated relish, and 
who spent his whole life in the same manner 
without being weary of it at last. There is 
something in this more than Dr. Johnson’s 
definition accounts for. <A fool takes no interest 
in anything ; or if he does, it is better to be a fool 
than a wise man whose only pleasure is to dis- 
parage the pursuits and occ upations of others, and 
out of ignorance or prejudice to condemn them 
merely because they are not his.’’— Essay ‘ On 
Egotism ’ in ‘ The Plain Speaker.’ 

The edition of Hazlitt’s ‘ Essays’ before 
me is without notes. Possibly a reference 
to the annotated edition of his ‘Collected 
Works,’ published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Sons, would throw some light onthe matter. 

H. DuGDALE SYKEs. 

Enfield. 

ARCHBISHOP BANCROFT (I1 S. xii. 483; 
12 S. i. 14).—I do not know of the existence 
of a published pedigree of Richard Bancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1604-10, but the 
parish registers of Prescot yield the earliest 
information about the family. The first re- 
ference to it is under the date Jan., 1541, the 
entry reading : ‘‘ John Bancroft was married 
the XXiiii daie.”” In May, 1542, the baptism 
of ‘* Xrfor [Christopher] Bancroft, son unto 
John Bancroft,” is recorded. In Sept., 
1544, the baptism of the Archbishop appears 
as follows: ‘“‘ Ric. Bancroft, sone unto John 
Bancroft, bapt. the Xii daiy.” It was 
commonly believed that the family sprang 
from Farnworth, near Bolton, but it has now 
been proved that the Archbishop’s forbears 
came from Farnworth in the parish of 
Prescot. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARTHUR HUGHES, PAINTER (12 S. i. 29, 76). 
—He was born in London, Jan. 27, 1832, and 
was the third and youngest son of Edward 
Hughes, who came from Oswestry early in 
life and married in London. Though Os- 
westry is in Shropshire, it has a very con- 


|The subjects are: (1) 
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Dec. 23, 1915, and The Manchester Guardian 
of Dec. 27 gave excellent memoirs of the 
artist. He was a student at the Royal 
Academy in 1847 and a gold medallist in 
1849. Exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from 1849 to 1911 ; at the Liverpool] Autumn 
Exhibition from 1872 to 1876; and at the 
Grosvenor and New Galleries. His ‘ April 
Love’ is in the Tate Gallery, and a triptych 
is in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. 
“Touchstone and 
Audrey’; (2) ‘Orlando and Adam’; 
(3) ‘ Rosalind.’ He died at Eastside House, 
Kew Green, on Dec. 22, 1915, and was buried 
at Richmond on the 28th. An excellent 
painter, he was loved and honoured. The 
usual works of reference being silent about 
him, these brief notes may be useful to Sir 
Sidney Lee, Mr. Graves, Mr. Boase, and 
the other er yer who so often illuminate 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ TuHos. WHITE. 
Liverpool. 


THE Two Ryuopes, co. DurHAM (12 §. i. 
49).—Peut-il étre intéressant, pour l’auteur 
de la question posée, d’avoir le texte exact 
de la chronique de Syméon de Durham, 
auquel se rapporte, sans doute, louvrage 
cité :— ’ 

“ Ethelstanus rex...... ad oratorium Sancti Cuth- 
berti divertit. ....hoc subscriptum testamentum 
composuit et ad caput Sancti Cuthberti posuit...... 
et meam villam ‘di lectam Wiremuthe australem, 
cum suis appendiciis, id est, Westun, Uffertun, 
Sylceswurthe, duas Reofhoppas, rine: Seham, 
Setun, Daltun, Daldene, Heseldene... —TI, 211. 

Je regrette de n’avoir rien omens é d’autre-. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


SIXTEENTH - CENTURY DvuTCH PRINT 
(12S. i. 49).—If Grand-Carteret’s ‘ La Femme 
en Culotte’ is not at the British Museum, it 
is in the London Library, and accessible to 
subscribers. Howarp S. PEARSON. 


Cox. JoHN Hayes St. LEGER (12 S. i. 26, 
77).—At the former reference Mr. HORACE 
BLEACKLEY says, quoting from a magazine, 
that Col. John Hayes St. Leger became a 
captain and colonel in the Ist Guards, 
Oct. 25,1782. This is an error. Onthat date 
he was promoted from major to lieutenant- 
colonel in the 65th Regiment. It was not 
till Sept. 5, 1787, that he exchanged with 
Capt. Richard Staynor Jones of the 
Ist Guards. On Oct. 4, 1794, he was trans- 
ferred as second lieutenant-colonel to the 
16th Dragoons, and a few months later was 
promoted major-general and appointed 
colonel 80th Regiment. 





siderable Welsh population. The Times of 


AsTtLEY TERRY, Major. 
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Motes on Books. 


Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama ; a Study in 
Stage Tradition. By Victor Oscar Freeburg. 
(New York, Columbia University Press; 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, $1.50 net.) 


PROFESSORS and teachers of literature are much 
more numerous in the United States than in this 
country, and most of them seem bound to write 
monographs on some subject or other. While 
these contributions to learning display admirable 
industry, they seem to us often less judicious in 
the themes they discuss; or is it that the good 
subjects are already all used? Certainly the 
drama has not till recent times been so much 
discussed as the field of literature; no classic 
work has put Aristotle’s views of tragedy out of 
date; and there are distinct chances of filling 
gaps. We should be glad, for instance, to see a 
defence of melodrama, or a monograph on the 
stage ghost. Of course, there may be such works 
in existence, but we have not seen them. 

Dr. Freeburg’s ‘ Disguise Plots’ is a typical 
American study,a most painstaking work, includ- 
ing a survey of no fewer than 425 plots. He is 
chiefly concerned with the Elizabethan period or 
with plays that can no longer be said to belong to 
the acted drama. We do not, however, object to 
this, though it is the student’s habit to make 
too much of second-rate Elizabethan stuff. Our 
main regret is that the whole survey leads to no 
substantial conclusions concerning the art of the 
dramatist. Frankly, we did not expect that it 
would, for, as men patch grief with proverbs, 
dramatists have a way of patching bad plays with 
disguises. Disguise has a “rich theatricality,” 
as Dr. Freeburg puts it in his somewhat elaborate 
style; but it is a painfully obvious way of 
creating complications ,and has none of the subtlety 
we enjoy when a character shows its changes by 
speech and mood. ‘ Know’st me not by my 
clothes ? ’ Cloten asks Guiderius, who answers :— 

No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 

Which, as it seems, make thee. 

All this business of ‘‘ disguise,’’ ‘‘ retro-disguise.” 
double disguise,” &c., is mostly tailoring, and 
here are some of the things Dr. Freeburg says 
about it :— 

“The disguise ceases to be active as soon as it 
is discovered.” 

“The dénouement of a play always tests the 
skill of a dramatist.” 

‘‘ The dialogue of a disguise situation is especially 
capable of theatrical effectiveness. A disguised 
person is virtually two persons. One personality 
is maintained for the companions, who are 
deceived ; and the other personality for the 
spectators, who are not deceived.” 


‘* The study of the spy motive, as of all disguise, 
has a tendency to fix our attention on the physical, 
momentary, theatrical values of certain dramatic 
situations. There were repetitions, variations, 
and conventionalizing. The little writers bor- 
rowed from the big, and the big from each other.” 

These things are true, but it does not need an 
extensive acquaintance with the drama to dis- 
cover them. Where Dr. Freeburg goes deeper, 





e.g., in suggesting that disguise sho Idueb- 
‘* structurally basic,’ we cannot always follow 
him. His criticisms of the few examples of it in 
the drama of ancient Greece do not strike us as 
fortunate. The summary of the ‘ Philoctetes ’ of 
Sophocles is inadequate, if not misleading. The 
‘ Rhesus ’ and Dolon go back to the tenth ‘ Iliad ’ ; 
and we do not see any inadequacy in the element 
of disguise as worked out by Euripides in that 
masterpiece, the ‘ Bacche.’ 


We notice that to-day the idea of a rapid 
change of dress concealing identity is not out of 
date in popular tales, even when reduced to farce,. 
for it figures ad nauseam in the stories, now 
probably six hundred or so, of Nicholas Carter and 
similar detectives which enthral Dr. Freeburg’s 
more unsophisticated compatriots. He is not so 
well up in modern dramas as in the Elizabethans ; 
otherwise he would have discovered a descendant 
of the story of Achilles among women in that 
delightful parody of ‘ The Princess ’ of Tennyson, 
the ‘ Princess Ida’ of W.S. Gilbert. Here, indeed, 
the disguise lasts a very short time, but it is 
essential to the plot. ‘ Measure for Measure’ is 
naturally displayed as a prime example of 
disguise neatly applied; but it shows, too, that 
such neatness in itself cannot compensate for 
indifference to the intrinsic claims of character. 
A play with some of Shakespeare’s greatest 
thought in it, it is sadly botched at the end. 

Dr. Freeburg’s style of writing is not attractive. 
Apart from words like ‘‘ intrigant ’’ and ‘‘ motiva- 
tion,’ he has a way of using substantives as. 
adjectives which reminds the present reviewer of 
the average City prospectus, a document which 
has nothing to do with literature, though it may 
lead to drama when the worth of its statements 
has been tested by a guileless public. 


Cathay and the Way Thither. 
Society.) 

WE reviewed at 11 S. xii. 471, vols. ii. and iii. of 
this welcome reissue of Sir Henry Yule’s well- 
known work. These consisted of texts and 
introductions, and the present volume, which 
logically precedes them, gives us Yule’s pre- 
liminary essay on the whole subject of the 
intercourse between China and the _ Western 
nations in the days before the discovery of the 
Cape route. It was published first in 1866, and 
has remained for well-nigh fifty years the classical! 
authority for the historical geography of China 
and Central Asia in the Middle Ages. Hardly 
could higher testimony to its importance have 
been devised than the decision to add to it the 
immense amount of knowledge which has ac- 
cumulated since its appearance, in the form of 
notes and intercalations, rather than frame 
altogether a new account. 


Dr. Cordier deserves warm congratulation upon 
the manner in which he has accomplished what 
was doubtless a peculiarly congenial task. There 
is hardly a topic upon which he has not extended 
his author’s information, and this may be said 
with especial emphasis concerning the history and 
situation of the Nestorian Christians in China, and 
concerning the remarks which go to elucidate the 
‘Supplementary Notes.’ These, being extracts 
from sources, and many of them not easily ac- - 


Yol. I. (Hakluyt 


cessible, form by no means the least valuable: < ; 


portion of an exceedingly valuable work. 
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Archeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop. 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. net.) 

Tuts is a very sensible, practical, and, as the author 
claims for it in his Introduction (p. x), entertaining 
handbook on the subject of archeological exca- 
vation. It runs a slight risk of falling between 
‘two stools, as being too technical for the amateur, 
and not sufficiently technical for the trained 
archeological excavator. It may seem strange 
to describe such a book as this as entertaining, 
but the entertainment lies in the gentle irony 
which pervades its pages, in the quaint intro- 
duction of proverbial sayings, and in the construc- 
tion of an archeological Decalogue, in which the 
Scriptural prohibitions are cleverly parodied, and 
the archeological counterparts of murder, adultery, 
and falsehood are cleverly described (pp. 50-51). 
We do not agree with chap. vii. about the co- 
operation of women. It might have been written 
by the founder of the Society of Antiquaries. 
This is a book which every beginner at excava- 
tions would do well to possess. 


The Edinburgh Review begins its first number 
for 1916 with a profoundly sympathetic article 
from the pen of Mr. Edmund Gosse on ‘ The 
Unity of France.’ We remember in the early 
days of the war a poem in which Mr. Gosse 
Jamented, with some measure of passion, the dis- 
abilities of the man past military age. He may, 
we think, justly take to himself consolation ; he 


has done notable service in deepening, strengthen- } 


ing, and also in enlightening our eager goodwill 
ttoowards our heroic ally, and nowhere with more 
force and abundance of detailed information 
than in the pages before us. Particularly interesting 
is his reference to the influence of Eugénie de 
Guérin, and particularly useful his demonstration 
of the fact that the France we all love and admire 
is the old France, whose high qualities have been 
but hidden under superficial appearances to the 
eyes of the equally superficial observer. Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward gives us a somewhat rambling 
criticism of Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures—a 
criticism which goes over the same ground more 
than once, but breaks at last into a statement 
of the writer’s own theory of the development of 
the religious sense in man, which is really worth 
reading. .Mr. Algar Thorold writes on ‘ The 
Ideas of Maurice Barrés,’ in an essay which is one 
of the best we have seen by this writer, though 
it rather leaves on one side that aspect of Barrés’s 
work which is represented L; ‘Colette Bau- 
doche.’ 

Mr. Francis Gribble has certainly had his share 
of what we may call civilian or passive war ex- 
perience. His account of the opening of hostilities 
in the passage through Luxemburg has no little 
value, for meagre indeed, is the testimony we can 
expect from the particular angle he occupied. 
We notice that he does not subscribe the legend 
of the Grand Duchess’s protest from her motor 
on the Pont Adolf. A barricade formed of the 
Luxemburg variety of ‘‘ Black Maria,” hastily 
removed by the gendarmes in charge of it, seems to 
have been the protest the Germans actually en- 
countered. The paper following Mr. Gribble’s 
is one we would commend with some special 
emphasis to our readers as being more definitely 
antiquarian in vtcope than most of these articles 
are: it is ‘ The Psychology of Sumptuary Ideals,’ 


by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, not only excellent ! 





as a study of English temperament and custom, 
and a good résumé of the legislation affecting 
domestic life throughout the Middle Ages, but 
also full of humorous detail and of timely counsel 
for the English of our present day. We have 
always been nearly as remarkable for our extrava- 
gance as for our insubordination. Nevertheless— 
as Mahan, we believe, first brought home to us— 
our extravagant ways have done us singular 
good service in the matter of our naval supre- 
macy. 


ONLY two of the papers in the new Quarterly 
Review deal with literary topics, and one even of 
these is almost more closely concerned with the war 
than with letters. Three papers bearing no 
signature, ‘ British Diplomacy in the Near East,’ 
‘ British Government and War,’ and ‘ The Censor- 
ship and its Effects,’ will probably attract serious 
attention in several quarters; and that will equally, 
we hope, be the fortune of M. Henri Davignon’s 
‘German Methods of Penetration in Belgium.’ 
The two articles to which we referred at the outset 
are Madame Duclaux’s ‘A Chaplet of Heroes’ 
and Mr. A. C. Guthkelch’s ‘The Prose Works of 
Joseph Addison.’ The latter is, in reality, a 
somewhat slender subject, for of Addison, as of’ 
many another writer, it is true to say that he is 
better worth reading than reading about. Never- 
theless, these are decidedly pleasant and welcome 
pages. Madame Duclaux—despite the rather 
unfortunate fancy with which she sets out— 
writes with all her wonted charm, and with the 
poignancy which only real pain can achieve, an 
account of five French men of letters fallen in 
the war. The men whom she celebrates are 
Péguy, Psichari, Lafon, Alain-Fournier, and 
Emile Nolly ; the first four of them fortunate in 
heroic death in battle, Nolly no less heroic 
through his slow dying in hospital. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpIToriaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 

Dusiin.—Forwarded to C. B. 

Hastincs.—Forwarded to Mr. PIERPOINT. 

Pror. Moort Smitu.—Forwarded to Mr. Pace. 


Mr. B. R. Batrour (‘An Austrian army 
awfully arrayed ’’).—These lines were printed in 
full at 3 S. iv. 88, and were discussed in vol. i. of 
our Tenth Series at pp. 120, 148, 211, 258, 277, 
280. Their authorship has been the subject of 
some conjecture. They may be found in The 
Trifler, May 7, 1817, and in Bentley’s Miscellany, 
March, 1838. 


Mr. ANEURIN WiLuIAMs (‘ Citizens of no 
mean citizenship ).”,—If this instance of an 
adaptation of St. Paul’s phrase—v. Acts xxi. 39 
—has anything particular about it, perhaps some 
of the context in which it occurs could be given. 


J. G. V.—We do not insert queries as to the 
value of old books. Booksellers’ catalogues might 
be consulted with advantage. 











